might recur. As far as I know, she no longer occupies her thoughts
with your son. But it would not be fair, either to her or to you, if
they met, and it is therefore right that our acquaintance, which
began so pleasantly, should end.
I fear that you will not agree with this; indeed, I know that
you will not, since you have been good enough to call on us. It is
only an instinct on my part, and no doubt the instinct is wrong.
My sister would, undoubtedly, say that it is wrong. I write
without her knowledge, and I hope that you will not associate her
with my discourtesy.
Believe me,
Tours truly,
M. J. Schlegel.
Margaret sent this letter round by the post. Next morning
she received the following reply by hand:
Dear Miss Schlegel,
Ton should not have written me such a letter. I called to tell
you that Paul has gone abroad.
Ruth Wilcox.
Margaret's cheeks burnt. She could not finish her break-
fast. She was on fire with shame. Helen had told her that
the youth was leaving England, but other things had seemed
more important, and she had forgotten. All her absurd
anxieties fell to the ground, and in their place arose the
certainty that she had been rude to Mrs Wilcox. Rudeness
affected Margaret like a bitter taste in the mouth., It
poisoned life. At times it is necessary, but woe to those who
employ it without due need. She flung on a hat and shawl,
just like a poor woman, and plunged into the fog, which
still continued. Her lips were compressed, the letter re-
mained in her hand, and in this state she crossed the street,
entered the marble vestibule of the flats, eluded the con-
cierges, and ran up the stairs till she reached the second-
floor.
She sent in her name, and to her surprise was shown
straight into Mrs Wilcox's bedroom,
1 Oh, Mrs Wilcox, I have made the baddest blunder. I am
more, more ashamed -and sorry than I can say,'
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